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THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF JUDAISM FROM EZRA TO 
THE MACCABEES. 



By Rev. Theo. G. So ares, Ph.D., 
Galesburg, 111. 



The period under discussion is that of the establishment of 
Judaism. Perhaps all the ideas of the developed Jewish faith 
can be traced back to the prophets. Certainly they only received 
their full development from the later rabbis. But the distinctive 
characteristics of Judaism first become perfectly clear and attain 
definite form in the three centuries between Ezra and the Macca- 
bees. It is here that the distinctive institutions of Judaism — the 
law, the sacred literature, the elaborations of worship — become 
clearly recognized. It is here that ethical monotheism, as dis- 
inguished from tribal henotheism, becomes the conception of 
the Jewish people, and the peculiar relation of the Jew to God 
becomes defined. And it is here that certain special religious 
beliefs come into prominence, which before were vague and 
generally unrealized. 

I. RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

i. The divine law. — The basis and explanation of Judaism 
is the conception of the law. Israel believed that she had 
received directly from Jehovah not only that law which was the 
fundamental constitution of the land, but even the statutes 
which governed the life of the individual in its minutest details. 
And it was in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C. that this con- 
ception of the law became the Jewish faith. This is historically 
true upon any theory of the origin and authorship of the Mosaic 
codes. Whether the entire pentateuchal law came, according to 
the tradition, from Moses himself ; or whether the Levitical legis- 
lation was altogether the product of the exile ; or whether, as is 
perhaps most probable, the different strata of laws which appear 
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in the Pentateuch represent different codifications of the common 
law of the land and of the priestly customs of the temple, as 
they developed through the centuries, it still remains historically 
clear that the full acceptance and observance of the Levitical 
legislation must be dated from the time of Ezra. The law may 
have been old and forgotten ; it may have been a brand-new 
invention ; or it may have been the old and the new, developed 
from the Mosaic beginnings. In any case, its significance for 
Israel begins with its solemn promulgation by the scribe from 
Babylon, and its solemn acceptance by the people in 444 B. C. 

Henceforth the Jews are the people whose laws have come 
from God himself. Their lives are not regulated by the tyran- 
nical decrees of a monarch, nor even by the sage deliverances 
of elders and judges. God has set the limits to their acts, and 
the sanctions of justice are all divine. 

This was still the conception of the law as it developed after 
Ezra. No body of jurisprudence can be stationary. New con- 
ditions demand new enactments. One of the strangest and most 
interesting facts about the history of the Jews is that they suc- 
ceeded in persuading themselves that even these later legislative 
provisions were from the hand of Moses. The Levitical law had 
to be interpreted and applied. This duty fell to the scribes, the 
new class of teaching priests, successors of .Ezra. As the inter- 
pretations and applications increased, they constituted in them- 
selves a developed legislation. This, however, was not written, 
but came down from scribe to scribe as the oral law. Tradition 
soon ascribed this to the great lawgiver, and thus raised it to an 
equal authority with the original legislation. 

The religious idea of the Jews from the fifth century B. C. 
was determined by this pervasive law, which hedged about the 
people. It set them aside as a holy people ; it laid upon them 
the obligation of spiritual cleanliness ; it brought every act of 
life into relation with the divine. 

2. The sacred canon. — Side by side with the idea of a God- 
given law was that of a God-given literature. The tradition that 
ascribes to Ezra so large a part in the gathering and editing of 
the prophetic books must have in it at least the truth that from 
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his time the value of the sacred writings began to be clearly 
seen. In the third century, at least, as Ecclesiasticus witnesses, 
it was felt that prophecy had ceased. God's message to Israel 
was a past message. Next in importance to his written law, the 
Jew placed the writings of those wondrous men of old who had 
prefaced their deliverances with, " Thus saith the Lord." The 
influence upon the religious idea of the people of this collecting 
and (with some allowance one may even say) canonizing of their 
sacred books must have been by no means inconsiderable. It 
dignified them as a religious people ; it centered their pride and 
interest upon a great ethical literature ; it taught them to learn 
God's will, not by the dark sayings of an oracle, nor by the 
auguries of a priest, but by the words of righteousness that men 
of God in other days had spoken. 

There is no evidence that the text of the sacred books was 
regarded with that peculiar and indeed morbid reverence which 
characterized the Judaism of much later times. But it is clear 
that the prophetic books were regarded with a reverence that 
had not been accorded to the living authors. Thus even in the 
fourth century the Jews had begun to be "the people of a book." 

3. The synagogue. — If the law made Judaism, it did so 
through the synagogue. This institution seems to have grown 
up in the exile, in the absence of the temple, as a recognized 
meeting place. The incense of prayer seems to have taken the 
place of the heavy smoke from the golden censer. In Ezekiel 
and Daniel prayer has a far more important place than in the 
earlier writings. After the return the synagogue kept its place 
among the Jews. During the centuries after Ezra it became in 
every village the important center for scribal instruction. 
Through the synagogues the minute applications of the law 
descended to the humblest Jew. While the saying is undoubtedly 
later that, wherever ten Jews lived there should be a synagogue, 
it was in this period that the synagogues began to multiply in 
the villages and to afford a rallying point for the dispersed Jews 
in foreign communities. And, notwithstanding the petty quib- 
blings of legal casuists and the tendency to formalism in the 
prayers, the synagogue, where the law and the prophets were 
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read and where prayer was wont to be made, must have been a 
potent force for the moral instruction and spiritual advancement 
of the people. 

II. JEHOVAH AND THE JEW. 

1. The universality of God. — It is a vexed question whether 
the prophets were strictly monotheists. It is certain that in the 
pre-exile the people at the best were only henotheists. Isaiah, 
Micah, even the prophet of the exile, compare Jehovah with 
other gods, to the infinite disparagement of the latter. It was 
probably only a figure of speech to express the nothingness of 
the gods of the heathen. But to the people, Baal of Tyre, 
Asshur of Nineveh, Nebo of Babylon were as real, though not as 
kind, as Jehovah of Israel. The ultimate result of the prophetic 
teachings could only be a pure ethical monotheism. But that 
result was not achieved until the Jew was carried from the land 
of his God to find that God still in Babylon; till the punishment 
of the captivity and the providence of the return convinced him 
that he had not suffered because his God was weak, but because 
his God was righteous ; and until the fulfilment of the reiterated 
warnings of the prophets proved that a single hand guided the 
course of human history. 

The Jews comfortably located in Babylon remained there 
with perfect equanimity, for Jehovah was God of the whole earth. 
The Jew of the Greek period could leave his native land for 
commercial reasons, confident that Jehovah would still be with 
him in Antioch or Alexandria. The love of Zion, which Psalms 
42 and 137 express, still existed among the dispersed Jews, but 
it was no longer the passion of a people separated from its 
God. 

Thus in the days when the power of Israel was least her 
thought of God was greatest. He was not now the tribal deity, 
with jurisdiction over a little land. He was God of the whole 
earth, and Israel, wherever scattered, was his peculiar people. 

2. The religious status of the Jew . — With the definite accept- 
ance of the universality of God, a change took place in the Jew's 
conception of his own religious status. He was no longer simply 
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the favorite of his own God, as the Moabite of his, and the 
Syrian of his. The Jew was the favorite of the only God, united 
with him by covenant, and all other peoples were without the 
divine mercy. This conception produced already in the third 
century that religious pride that has been the curse of Judaism. 
"We have Abraham to our father," and the children of Abraham 
are the children of God. It produced also that peculiar type of 
missionary activity which still retains its name, "proselytism." 
To be a heathen was to be accursed. The heathen must become 
a Jew, must submit to the mark of the covenant, must accept the 
national laws of an alien race even when living in his own land. 
He must become a proselyte, for only thus could he have any 
relation with the only God. 

The prophets had always believed that the divine principles 
which they enunciated should attain universal recognition, that 
all nations should learn from Zion, and Jehovah should be uni- 
versally acknowledged. But these were the mountain-top visions 
of a few men. The Jews of the law interpreted these great 
prophecies that all men should be circumcised, and everyone 
should pay the half shekel of the sanctuary, and the sacrifices of 
the nations should smoke upon the temple altars of Jerusalem. 

This striking Judaic exclusiveness might have been modified 
in the third and second centuries under the influence of Hellen- 
ism. The liberalizing which took place among the Jews of 
Alexandria might have been paralleled in Palestine. Two causes 
frustrated this development and made Judaism more Judaic than 
ever. The one was the utter worldliness of the Hellenizing high 
priests and the profligacy of those Jews who adopted the Greek 
ideas. The other was the persecution of Antiochus, which pro- 
duced the nationalist revival, and definitely removed Palestinian 
theology from the influence of Hellenic thought. 

3. The individual's relation to God. — A better influence of the 
larger conception of God must not be overlooked. Jehovah, the 
tribal deity, was supposed to be the champion of the tribe, 
irrespective of ethical relations. Even in the bitter days of the 
end of the kingdom, Jeremiah could not persuade the people 
that Jehovah would not stand by his city and save them, just 
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because he was their God. For the God to abandon his people 
seemed as unreasonable as for their king to abandon them, 
Jehovah's destiny and prestige were linked with Israel's. 

The conception of the universal God and his legal require- 
ments of holiness changed all this. In the days of the second 
temple it was no longer a single stirring sermon of Isaiah that 
taught the holiness of God. Every sacrifice that the Jew must 
offer for his sin, and especially the great annual day of atone- 
ment, were constant reminders of the fact. And while the Jews 
were more passionately national than ever, they had lost the 
tribal bonds. Jehovah was not the tribal deity, who belonged 
to them. He was the universal God, who had chosen them. A 
new individual and ethical relation — that which first became 
prominent in Jeremiah and Ezekiel — had now become estab- 
lished. And every sacrifice confirmed it. This, indeed, was the 
best work of the law. But the ritual was stronger than the 
ethical. And still to the mass of the Jews Jehovah was prac- 
tically, though never again theoretically, a mere national God. 

III. RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES. 

I. The idea of angels. — A belief in good angels, at all events, 
is found in the earlier Scriptures. They appear in the E narra- 
tive of the Hexateuch, in the "burning ones" of Isa., chap. 6 ; 
probably also in "the sons of God" of Gen., chap. 6. Job, on 
account of uncertainty of date, cannot be quoted for the pre-exile. 

A developed belief in angels is likely to be found only in con- 
junction with a belief in a supreme God. If there be innumerable 
deities, none is so great and unapproachable that a supernatural 
hierarchy between him and man is felt to be necessary. And if 
there be good and bad deities, or if the deities be subject to the 
passions of anger and revenge, then the evil of the world is suf- 
ficiently accounted for, and the idea of bad angels does not arise. 
When, however, God is conceived to be universal and holy, the 
thought of angels is almost inevitable. The supreme monarch 
must have messengers to do his bidding, and the evil of the 
world must have a dark spirit to account for it. 

It is thus altogether natural that the Persian religion should 
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have a developed angelology. And it is significant that the Jew 
came into contact with Zoroastrianism at the same time that he 
was attaining to his own conception of the universality of God. 
That the Jewish angelology is adopted from the Persian cannot be 
maintained, in view of the references noted above. But that the 
Persian ideas had a very strong influence upon the Jews would 
seem highly probable. The elaborate angelic hierarchy of the 
apocryphal books is very largely Persian. 

The belief in demons developed together with that of angels. 
Already by the time of the chronicler a very definite idea of 
Satan is evident. There is no clear reference to an evil spirit, 
in the later sense of the term, in any writing before the exile. 
The writer of Gen., chap. 3, had no thought of a devil in his 
mind. "The satan" (the adversary) makes his appearance in 
the book of Job as at least not an intruder in the assemblage of 
the celestial sons of God. While he is not without malevolence, 
he is simply a servant of God, permitted to make an experiment 
upon a saint. In 1 Chron. 21 : 1 the developed conception of 
the satan shows him as the originator of temptation. A com- 
parison of this passage with its parallel, 2 Sam. 24 : 1, indicates 
at once the great change that had taken place in the idea of evil. 

The Jews did not accept the Persian dualism. The good 
spirit and the evil spirit were never thought of as on the same 
plane. The Jewish devil was a rebellious angel with a horde of 
powerful followers, through whom he vexed the children of men. 
Many ideas which formerly attached to the heathen gods passed 
over to the devils. In like manner, in the early church, the 
gods of Greece and Rome were supposed to have been evil 
spirits. In the Septuagint Baifitov is used in reference to the 
idols of the heathen (Ps. 105 : 5 ; Deut. 32 : 17 ; Isa. 65 : 11. This 
last is particularly interesting, as the word is used for Gad, 
the goddess of fortune) . By the time of the book of Tobit, 
Jewish fancy had begun to revel in the deeds of good and evil 
spirits, and many of them had received appropriate names. 

2. The idea of immortality . — It would be rash to say that Israel 
had no idea of immortality before the exile. But the idea was 
certainly vague. Sheol was but a shadowy world. There is not 
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a trace of any effect of Egyptian ideas of the future life in any 
of the Hebrew writings. It has often been suggested that 
Moses, realizing the non-ethical character of the Egyptian 
belief, was careful not to teach it to the Israelites. The fact is 
rather, perhaps, that Hebrew thought was not sufficiently specu- 
lative before the times of the sages, and the prophetic energies 
were so thoroughly concentrated on the reformation of existing 
conditions that there was little opportunity for the development 
of the idea of immortality. If the last redactions of the law 
come from the fifth century, there is still no reference to a 
future state. The sanctions of the Levitical law belong wholly 
to the present. The book of Job, as it has the first reference to 
the satan, so gives the first gleams of a belief in personal 
immortality. In the struggle of the mind with the present prob- 
lem of evil, the possibility of a future readjustment breaks forth. 

Again, it is significant that, as Israel was developing for her- 
self a great theological doctrine, she came in contact with a 
faith in which that doctrine had a central place. It is no dis- 
credit to the inspiration of the Hebrew religion to see some 
influence upon it of so pure a faith as that of Zoroaster. Not 
that the Hebrews borrowed ideas from the Persians, but, as 
Kuenen z has expressed it, " the germs which lay hidden in 
Judaism were fertilized by contact with a religion in which they 
had arrived at maturity." 

The doctrine of immortality shows a decided development 
in this period. Particularly during the Syrian persecutions of 
the second century, the troubles of the unhappy Jews and the 
yearnings for justice brought into prominence the idea of another 
life, where the wrongs of earth should be righted. The Hebrew 
doctrine of immortality assumed a definitely ethical form (cf. 
Dan. 12:2, 3), and henceforth was one of the most character- 
istic tenets of Judaism. 

3. The Messianic hope. — It is difficult to determine whether 
it existed. The Messianic ideal of the prophets had been a 
righteous king upon the throne of David. But the nation had 
lost its king. The line of David was in obscurity. The royal 

■ Religion of Israel, Vol. Ill, p. 63. 
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dignity had been transferred to the high-priesthood. The ideal 
of the nation had become ecclesiastical. There was no longer 
place for such a kingdom as Isaiah had imagined. It seems 
apparent from the Chronicles that the eyes of Judaism were upon 
the past. Israel's golden age had been the days of David and 
Solomon. There seemed no possibility that they could ever 
return. 

It is probable that the book of Daniel represents a revival of 
the Messianic hope in the times of the Maccabees. While there 
is doubtless much that is older in the book, its present form 
is probably from the second century. The persecutions had 
made a foreign yoke intolerable. The Maccabean rising had 
kindled anew the dreams of sovereignty. The hopes of the 
prophets returned. But between Zerubbabel and the Maccabees, 
from the loss of the last semblance of royal government until 
its glorious revival, the Messianic hope seems to have faded. 
That which underlies all the prophecies, that which animates all 
the later Judaism, in these three centuries of ecclesiastical 
dominance, seems to have had little power. 



